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“The Nation's Business” maga- 


(Reprinted from 
sine for February, in which the entire interview was 
published. What here follows is but a portion of it.) 


There are words and phrases that flash around 
the world and stick in the minds of men, inspiring 
dismay, courage, or fright, as the case may be. 

Out of the recent American Federation of Labor 
convention in Cincinnati came the words, “force- 
ful methods,” spoken by President William Green 
in the midst of what has been described as the 
most “fighting speech” of his career. He was 
speaking for the six-hour day, the five-day week 
and higher wages. 

“What does he mean?” has been asked in many 
quarters many times since the words were spoken. 

From labor’s general headquarters in Washing- 
ton has come nothing but silence. Is it a silence 
of portent? Are plans being made? Is labor to 
adopt some new strategy? What are “forceful 
methods”? And when will they be put into opera- 
tion? 

I went to President Green to ask these questions 
and to get permission to quote his answers; to say 
that I proposed to discuss here the work of the 
convention on condition that the product should 
meet his approval, so that there might be some- 
thing of finality and authority about this review of 
the work of the Cincinnati convention. The fact 
that this review is published is the indication of 
his agreement. 

To learn at once what might be learned about 
“forceful methods” and what these may mean to 
the nation, I asked: 

“What are the ‘forceful methods’ you 
mind when you addressed the convention?” 


Spoke Minds of Millions 


“Labor has no secrets as far as principles are 
concerned,” said President Green. ‘But labor, with 
all due deference to the opinions and the rights of 
others, does not need to confide its plans and its 
strategy to a world much of which labor regards 
as bitterly hostile and menacing, not merely to 
organized labor, but to the millions of working 
people. 

“In Cincinnati I said many things in addition 
to the assertion that, to obtain a measure of indus- 
trial justice through the thirty-hour work-week 
and generally higher rates of wages, we were 
ready to resort to ‘forceful methods.’ If I were 
alone in saying those words, if I stood by myself 
and declared that it was my personal intention to 
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use ‘forceful methods,’ it would mean little. I am 
certain that great newspapers fulminated and 
criticized and condemned because I spoke the 


minds of millions of Americans, the hopes of those 
same millions and the unyielding determination 
that is in them. I spoke their resentment against 
three years of unemployment which, for them, has 
never been ‘around the corner,’ but always in their 
hearts to make them ache, in their minds to strike 
fear, in their midst every moment, threatening 
them and their loved ones. I said only what mil- 
lions would say, could they but be heard. That 
is why those who are much closer than I am to 
the heart of finance and industry expressed aston- 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT 
Editor International Labor News Service 


ishment and fear. I know that those who have 
exploited our people and doomed them to this 
unexampled unemployment have a fear of retri- 
bution and I ask, ‘Why not?’ 


Labor Gave Plenty of Time 

“The American trade union movement has been 
patient. It has not clutched at the throat of gov- 
ernment. It has not chased after false gods. It 
has not lost its head. It is not now losing its ‘head. 
The situation is just this: . 

“We gave government every opportunity to pro- 
duce a remedy. We gave management every op- 
portunity to produce a remedy. We gave finance 
every opportunity. We went into conference with 
employers at the request of the President when 
the depression, as it is so foolishly called by many, 
was yet young. We agreed to refrain from drastic 
action if employers would refrain from drastic 
action. We would not disturb wage rates if they 
would not. It was so agreed. Authorities somehow 
assumed that the condition would pass. 

“Tf anyone doubts that employers long since 
have forgotten their promise and that they have 
reduced wages in almost every industry, let him 
consult a dozen authoritative sources of statistics. 

“American wage rates have, in all but a few 
lines, been destroyed. Worse than that, more than 
eleven million American breadwinners have no 
work, have had none for months and have no pros- 
pect of getting any. Is it only workers who can 
understand the meaning, in our homes, of such a 
condition? Can counting ‘houses not understand 
its meaning, even a little bit? 

Labor Movement Always American 

“In addition to these millions of unemployed, 
other millions are working part time—a day, two 
days, three days a week. The whole living standard 
of those still at work has been changed. Finally, 
after three years of suffering, we, the organized 
workers, declare to the world, ‘Enough; we shall 
use our might to compel the plain remedies with- 
held by those whose misfeasance caused our woe.’ 


Wage Cuts Opposed by 
Head of Steel Company 


Another wage cut in the steel industry 
would be unfair to labor and tend to de- 
crease sales, Ernest T. Weir, president of 
the National Steel Company, believes. The 
Asscciated Press quotes him as saying: 

“Steel manufacturers are not justified in 
even considering any further liquidation of 


labor. We have gone, if anything, too far 
along those lines. It is true that the capital 
invested in the industry has suffered a very 
heavy reduction of its earnings, but labor has 
certainly borne its part of the burden. 

“Another wage cut at this time will not 
add a single ton to the sales of steel. On the 
contrary, it may be expected to produce a 
decrease in sales, for buyers will tend to 
withhold purchases in the hope of still fur- 
ther concessions.” 
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UNION LABOR UNFURLS ITS ¥ SATTLE FLAGS 


An Authorized Interview with William Green, President of the American Federation of Labor 


“T can not understand why that should cause 
surprise. 

“Our movement is and has been constructive. 
It is and has been loyal to our free institutions. 
It is American. It believes in the American struc- 
ture of government. It believes in democracy. It 
is hostile to communism and to fascism. It is and 
will remain American to the core. But that is no 
reason for tolerating abuses that have all but 
wrecked everything that has made America a 
nation apart from other nations—a nation where a 
man could have a chance in his own right. 

“We shall fight with every legitimate weapon 
at our command to restore the kind of America 
in which a man can have a chance in his own 
right. There has been a fear that we are in earnest. 
Let me use this opportunity to double-rivet the 
assurance that we are in earnest. The measure of 
our earnestness is the measure of the hunger of 
those who have no work and no food, of those who 
are being cast into the streets and driven to the 
gutters in exhaustion at the end of a long and 
futile search for work and economic safety. 

“America can not be a nation of outcasts and 
remain America. It can not be a nation of work- 
less men and remain America. We shall bring back 
work and safety or give everything we are and 
have in the effort. Let me make that plain. And 
I see no reason why every thinking, sane, sensible 
American, be he banker, lawyer, manager, engi- 
neer or leisured loafer, should not join in that en- 
deavor. Do they not see, too, that a workless 
America is safe for none? 


Workers Soon to Be on March 


“But I add this: We shall not reveal our plans. 
until we determine that the time is ripe. We are 
not planning to engage in a conflict for the sake 
of being beaten by the forces of greed. We shall 
want every friend and every right-thinking Ameri- 
can to help, but we do not intend to forewarn the 
money-fat enemies of America who, through one 
device and another, have wrung from the people 
such a proportion of the fruit of their toil that 
they are stranded in a motionless sea of unem- 
ployment. If there are those employers, and there 
always have been, who will not listen to labor’s 
case, who will not recede from the pinnacles of 
autocracy and domination, let them ‘hug to them- 
selves whatever fear they wish to picture. We will 
not disillusion them, and in the end we will tear 
down their pinnacles if we can. For we shall soon 
be on the march. We may fail, we may return 
more bedraggled than we are, with America more 
sunk under the crushing weight of injustice than 
it is, but we shall have fought and every coura- 
geous, hopeful, justice-loving American will have 
had his chance to struggle for the glory and wel- 
fare of his country and those institutions that 
were intended by the founding fathers to guaran- 
tee the right ‘to pursue happiness’ without being 
hopelessly outdistanced in the race. 

“In Cincinnati I said certain other things which 
I should like to repeat. They help to make clear 
what I most certainly want every American to 
understand—that American labor has not sud- 
denly gone wild, that it has not gone revolution- 
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ary, that it is today precisely the same labor move- 
ment it was last year and the year before and, 
for that matter, the same movement that it was 
ten years betore. We have simply come to what 
we are determined shall be the end of the road of 
suffering. Here we take our stand and here we 
fight. perhaps such a battle as no labor move- 
ment has ever fought before. We shall fight a 
battle for restoration, for happy homes, for great 
safeguards that shall take from the pillaging hands 
of exploiters the weapons with which they 
stricken down our millions. 

“We are out to end legalized robbery in the 
United States. I am aware that this declaration 
may sound harsh. Why not? Can anything be 
harsher to the privileged than the words ‘There 
is no work’ are to the unemployed? 

Labor Prefers Conference Method 

“We do not want battle. We prefer peace. And 
if the great employing interests of the nation, the 
great financial barons who rule so much of indus- 
try—those who have authority—will sit with us 
tomorrow in a great national conference in which 
all shall be determined to agree upon that which 
is, in the common judgment, best for America, we 
will withdraw every utterance of militancy. We 
will command no mobilization, we will perfect 
no plans for combat. I can with authority and 
assurance say that for all labor. 

“But where are the leaders of industry to stand 
forth and say, ‘Let us come together. to adjust 

*? Where are the political leaders to 


have 


these wrongs’? 
summon them to meet and solve the nation’s ills? 
They are absent today, as they have been through 
the years. From the hills of their encampment 
the great dominating figures send back only silence. 
We have had enough of that. Those whose stom- 
achs have never writhed in the pain of hunger 
have no right to counsel patience. We are hearing 
today the counsels of the great millions. _ 

“T said in Cincinnati, speaking of the work-week 
of thirty hours, that ‘this great reform will be 
given to us in response to reason, or we will take 
it through force of some kind.’ 

“I said that ‘we shall fight, not with physical 
violence, but with our economic strength’ and I 
said that ‘so far as I am concerned, I shall arouse 
the fighting spirit of the men of labor,’ 

“It has been said that the words I have used 
‘do not sound like William Green,’ but 
life has been spent in contending against the 
forces of avarice and greed. If I prefer the council 
table I but follow the course preferred by all labor. 
We prefer the council table, but we do not shun 
the battle-field. I am a coal miner and I wonder 
if Americans have forgotten the epic battles of the 
United Mine Workers. I have not shunned battle 
when only battle could decide an issue against 
unreason. 

No Reason Found Among Big Employers 


all of my 


“We can find no reason among the great em- 
ployers. We can not find representatives of the 
great, dominating interests who will gather at the 
council table to right the great wrong of unem- 
ployment and who will adjust the wages of our 
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working millions so that we may have economic 
recovery and a maintained economic balance. 
Therefore, I am ready to lead the hosts of labor 
into a battle which we are determined to carry 
to the last possible ounce of our strength, not for 
the sake of conquest, but for the sake of justice. 

“In Cincinnati, to quote again, I said: 

“‘In making that fight we are making the fight 
for the nation itself. We are making the fight for 
the women and children. We are making the fight 
for honest, able-bodied men who want to earn a 
decent living for themselves and for their families.’ 

“That is all there is to it. National salvation 
hangs upon that issue. 

“In Cincinnati I said that we would select 
‘those who are most ready to fight, we will make 
them the spearhead in this effort, we will draw the 
line of battle and we will carry the struggle to 
the door of industry and of management, until the 
battle is won.’ 

“T think that is enough about that phase of our 
program. We shall fight. We shall choose our 
weapons and our time. We shall determine our 
tactics. Our opponent did not consult us as to 
time or tactics when they reduced wages and 
threw millions into the street. Today we consult 
only workers and we plan to keep our 
counsel.” 
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Let it be set down that ten years ago the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor adopted a declaration 
known as “Industry’s Manifest Duty,” in which it 
was declared that, to save itself from internal au- 
tocracy or from an incompetent political domina- 
tion, industry must learn to govern itself; and 
that, for that purpose, it must extend the practice 
of democratic methods within its own confines, 
until there should come about in industry “a fran- 
chise comparable to the franchise in our political 
life.” It was a declaration of basic philosophy. 
Inside the labor movement it has had a great deal 
of attention. Outsiders have given it little study, 
perhaps thinking it an academic utterance. 

(To be Continued Next Week) 
> = 

FAVOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

Bishop George Craig Stewart, facing the 96th 
annual convention of the Chicago diocese of the 
Church last week, said: “If industry 
not voluntarily adopt some form of 
ployment insurance, then this church 
legislation compelling it to do so.” A plea for un- 
employment insurance was voiced by Sam 
Lewisohn, chairman of the board of the American 
Management Association, at its annual conference 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, recently. 
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EMPLOY LOCAL LABOR 


A paramount requirement in the construction of 
the Golden Gate bridge always has been the em- 
ployment of local labor, according to a statement 
credited to bridge district officials this week. 

According to General Manager James Reed San 
Francisco will at all times receive a full propor- 
tion of jobs on the Golden Gate bridge and em- 
ployment will be apportioned according to the 
financial responsibility counties bear under the dis- 
trict set-up. 

“From the outset contractors have been required 
to employ labor recruited exclusively from within 
the district,” Reed said. Officials were in complete 
accord with the San Francisco Junior Chamber of 
Commerce’s announced policy of “local men on 
local projects,” he stated. 

“A system has been instituted,” he declared, 
“whereby a complete check will be maintained on 
every worker so that none but those entitled, 


through residence, may benefit by employment.” 
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Unemployment Figures 


Reach All-Time Peak 


Unemployment in January was at its all-time 
peak, with more than 12,000,000 wage earners out 
of work, according to estimates of the American 
Federation of Labor, whose estimate for Decem- 
ber, 1932, showed 11,900,000 unemployed, and 
trade union reports showed an increase in unem- 
ployment from December to January which, when 
applied to the country at large, indicates at least 
200,000 more laid off in industry alone by the 
first of the year. Trade union unemployment in- 
creased from 24.9 per cent of the membership in 
December to 25.5 in January. 

“This new peak of unemployment is the worst 
tragedy of the depression,’ says the Federation 
report “It makes the need of shortening work 
hours more than ever urgent. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobs have been completely eliminated dur- 
ing the depression; the only way we can ever put 
our working population’ back on a basis of self- 
support and turn our man power to creating 
wealth is by shortening the work-week. In 1929 
there were already 2,400,000 out of work, and 
the average actual work hours per employee in 
industry were 48.7 per week. Today, with 12,000,- 
000 unemployed, the average actual work-week is 
41.6 hours. If the work-week were universally 
shortened to thirty hours we could put to work 
6,600,000 of the unemployed. 

“The thirty-hour week is the recovery standard. 
To put to work six and a half million unemployed 
would give immense impetus to everyone. It 
would put new hope into the hearts of millions 
who for years have known nothing but despair; 
it would give new courage and raise our national 
morale to have these men at work instead of 
walking the streets in idleness while their fellow 
citizens carry the heavy burden of relief. Thirty 
hours a week conservative standard, leaving 
nearly five and a half million. still to be absorbed 
into work as industry recovers.” 
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COMPANY UNION VOTED OUT 


The employees of the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company at Manchester, N. H., killed by a large 
vote the company union, which for a number of 
years has been the medium of arbitration and con- 
tact between mill officials and workers. It will be 
ninety days before the plan actually dies an of- 
ficial death, however, in accordance with the rules 
and regulations that have governed its use for the 
past ten years. There was a total vote of 5942, with 
4288 voting “no” on the question of whether or not 
the plan should continue in operation, and 1195 
voting to retain the plan. 

SOUTHWICK RE-ELECTED 


Stockton Central Labor Council has just re- 
elected J. W. Southwick as president for the sev- 
enth time. Ray D. Wilson of the Stereotypers’ 
Union was elected secretary. 
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Socialized Production Urged 


For Relief of Unemployment 
W. Watt, delegate of the Plumbers’ Union to the 
Vancouver and New Westminster Trades and La- 
bor Council, introduced a resolution charging the 
Canadian government with refusal to provide ade- 
quate relief for the hundreds of thousands of job- 
less workers, and urged that a convention be con- 
vened to consider the establishment of “parliamen- 
tary units” having for their object “the social- 
ization of the means of wealth Production and 
distribution.” The interest in the resolution re- 
quired a continuation of the debate to a second 
meeting of the council. 
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Finance Corporation | 


Fails to Aid Workers 


Advocating large borrowings by the government 
to meet the unemployment emergency, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor declares in its Monthly 
Survey of Business for January that “it is time to 
use national resources and save human lives.” 

Loans must be made by the government on a 
large scale to stimulate business activity and pro- 
vide employment, the survey said, adding that to 
start business on a national scale is a task for the 
federal government. 


The survey said that while funds advanced by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to banks, 
railroads and other business had checked panic, 
they had made hardly a dent in the huge total of 
unemployment. 

“After a year of bank rescue work,” the survey 
said, “the business toboggan has been checked. 
Production has not declined appreciably since the 
fall upswing, except for formal seasonal change. 
But with prices still going down, business can not 
start upward. 

Few Jobs Have Been Created 

“Prices are already far below production costs 
for many products. Hard pressed business men, 
particularly debtors, are advocating ‘reflation’ as 
a remedy to reverse the price trend. There is talk 
of inflationary measures in Congress.” 

Although the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion had advanced $1,156,000,000 during 1932, the 
survey said, bank loans to business for productive 
work were cut by $3,500,000,000 in 1932; loans 
were being called, plants forced to close men were 
laid off and unemployment increased. 

“The Reconstruction Finance Corporation,” the 
survey added, “has done very little through ‘self- 
liquidating’ loans to create work. To the end of 
1932, $17,700,000 had been paid out, creating 8140 
jobs, and an estimated 24,000 more men were put 
to work supplying materials. But a third of these 
jobs will not be ready till July. This makes little 
impression on 12,000,000 unemployed. 

“On every hand we have idle plant capacity, men 
ready and eager to work; the productive mechan- 
ism and raw materials are waiting, but credit, the 
medium of exchange, is lacking. Federal credit 
could bridge the gap, open up exchange and start 
work on a nation-wide scale through the normal 
channels of business. 

Task for Federal Government 

“Loans conditioned upon increased employment 
could be made from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation direct to producing units. Once under 
way, business would finance itself, cumulative buy- 
ing power would start prices upward. 

“To start business on a national scale is a task 
for the federal government. No individual unit can 
undertake it, for it must be done simultaneously 
throughout the country. 

“Tt is six months now since panic was checked: 
there are still 12,000,000 unemployed, business is at 
bottom levels and forecasters predict little increase 
during 1933. Can we wait. for business to take its 
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slow course of recovery when every day men, wo- 
men and children are starving, losing their homes, 
committing suicide? This is no time for tempo- 
rizing when human life is at stake.” 

Time for Action 

The Federation said that the budget could be 
balanced by keeping current operating expense in 
line with current income. It argued that outlays 
for emergency needs or capital expenditures for 
public works raised by long-term bond issues were 
not part of the current operating expenses and 
that the federal budget confused these two different 
types of financing. 

“The government,” it added, “can well afford to 
borrow large sums to meet this emergency. It is 
time to use national resources and save human 
lives. We must stop thinking of national wealth 
in terms of dollars and cents, money values which 
depend on prices. Our wealth is measured in hu- 
man resources, raw materials, industrial equip- 
ment.” 

Declaring a nation-wide thirty-hour week stand- 
ard is urgently needed, the survey says: 

“Figures from the Labor Department covering 
representative firms show that our actual work- 
week for the first ten months of 1932 was nearly 
forty-two hours. Even with hours reduced to this 
point, 10,900,000 were unemployed. Shortening the 
week to thirty hours in industries where hours 
could be adjusted would create jobs for 6,600,000 
unemployed, leaving 4,300,000 to be absorbed as 
industry revives. With labor-saving machinery con- 
stantly being introduced, this is a conservative re- 
covery standard. 

“Unemployment has been steadily moving up- 
ward and we cannot expect it to go much below 
the present figure during 1933 unless shorter work 
hours are established. Already the movement to 
share work has made progress, but the shorter 
hour standard must be made permanent.” 
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Los Angeles District Theaters 
Sign Agreements With Unions 


Moving Picture Projectionists, Local 150, I. A. 
T. S. E., Los Angeles, announce that the Carlton 
Theater, Fifty-fourth and Western avenue, and the 
Rivoli Theater, 4521 Southern Western avenue, are 
now employing their members, says the “Citizen.” 
These two theaters locked out the members of 150 
over a year ago, at the same time that eight Holly- 
wood theaters locked out their projectionists. Set- 
tlement of the trouble in these two theaters was 
arrived at after lengthy negotiations and contracts 
were signed and members of Projectionists re- 
turned to work on February 5. 


The settlement of the eight Hollywood theaters 
about three weeks ago and the settlement of the 
controversy in the above two theaters culminates 
a very energetic and aggressive campaign carried 
on by the projectionists in an effort to return their 
members to work in these theaters. 
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Pressroom Assistants 
Victims of Machinery 


“Unless we devise a method of absorbing dis- 
placed workers in self-respecting occupations with- 
out serious or protracted periods of unemployment, 
we cannot speak of social progress and the sub- 
stitution of men by machines in the same breath.” 


This is the conclusion reached by Professor 
Elizabeth F. Baker of the department of eco- 
nomics, Columbia University, in her findings fol- 
lowing a four-year study of the printing trades 
and published by the Columbia University Press 
with the title “The Displacement of Men by Ma- 
chines,” says a New York dispatch. 


Although Professor Baker limited her study to 
the printing trades she declares her conclusions 
are applicable to industry as a whole. 

The specific problem covered by Professor 
Baker’s work is the situation confronting the New 
York press assistants, who numbered 2500 before 
the depression and are now faced with industrial 
extinction caused by the great advance in the 
mechanization of the commercial printing press- 
room. As new presses are installed hand feeding 
recedes into obsolescence. 

It is Professor Baker’s conviction that a united 
program of the printing pressmen’s unions and the 
employing printers could develop methods by 
which the wholesale slaughter of jobs by machines 
would be avoided or largely mitigated. 

In addition to greater stabilization of industry 
and provisions for benefits against unemployment, 
Professor Baker added that “we would seem to 
need a ‘district attorney’ to protect the interests 
of the public in industrial government as much as 
in the government of the city and state.” 

———_—_— 

When you know a thing, to hold that you know 
it; and when you do not know a thing, to allow 
that you do not know it; this is knowledge —Con- 
fucius. 
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Government Should Take Control 

Probably the most constructive suggestions 
that have been given to the American people for 
recovery from the business depression are con- 
tained in the report of the National Transporta- 
tion Committee, made public this week. The inves- 
tigations on which the committee’s report was 
based were conducted largely under the direction 
of the late Calvin Coolidge, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Succinctly stated, the committee urges what any 
manager of a smaller business than that of the 
railroads would have effected long ago—sweep- 
ing consolidation of the roads, on a regional basis, 
to eliminate vast and wasteful duplication of 
facilities and services, and that these groupings 
be enforced by governmental action where neces- 
sary, looking eventually to a single national system. 

One of the most significant utterances of the 
committee is that “the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation can not pour public treasure into 
situations where * * * there is a wasteful delta of 
outflowing streams of interest on unsupportable 
capital structures.” 

The whole tenor of the report gives strength to 
the belief that the only way out of the morass of 
railroad difficulties is in government operation and 
ownership. Without saying so in explicit language, 
the report bolsters up every argument of the pub- 
lic ownership group. It would seem that now is 
the time, when the railroads have so lamentably 
failed to protect the interests of the holders of 
their watered securities and to provide proper 
transportation facilities, to inaugurate plans look- 
ing to a “single national system” of railways under 
complete government ownership and operation. 


— 
Frank Statement of Bank President 


Pointing out that public confidence has been 
largely destroyed, but that there is hope in the 
ability of the administration which takes over con- 
trol of the government in March to do something 
constructive, John R. Waller, president of the 
International Bank, Washington, D. C., gives the 
following analysis of the business and labor situa- 
tion: 

“An emergency more serious than war confronts 
the country, and the people have placed their hopes 
in a new leader. Unless cures rather than pallia- 
tives are made effective, debtors face bankruptcy 
and creditors face repudiation; unemployment will 
increase and debtors, creditors and governments 
alike will drift into insolvency. 

“A year ago this nation looked hopefully to 
emergency legislation creating the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank and other measures, to bring about a gradual 


recovery. These agencies have proved ineffectual, 
and public faith has been further impaired. Nearly 
fifteen million workers are out of employment, and 
the boasted standards of American wages and liv- 
ing have almost disappeared. As a result, the fiber 
of the nation is being gradually weakened, but the 
depression is compelling the people to co-operate 
for their mutual protection. They now realize that 
no magical process will bring this crisis to an end. 

“At the present time no commodities that are 
grown or mined can be sold at a profit. It is im- 
perative that the purchasing power of the people, 
and especially that of the farmer, be restored. The 
profitableness of all enterprise, the relief of unem- 
ployment and the stability of the government itself, 
are dependent upon this being done.” 

Turning to the billions and billions of dollars of 
private and public debts which those who control 
industry and governments have saddled on the 
people, Mr. Waller declares: 

“An examination of production and indebtedness 
in the United States establishes the startling fact 
that for years our debts have been increasing at a 
rate faster than production, and both of them 
faster than the ratio of population. In 1929 the 
national income was nearly ninety billion dollars, 
while in 1932 it was below forty billion, about equal 
to the tax levies together wth interest on private 
indebtedness. We have reached a point when the 
total income of the people is insufficient to pay in- 
terest and taxes.” 

Mr. Waller is to be congratulated for the frank 
and truthful statement of the ruin which those who 
own and control industry have brought to the 
American people. It is regrettable that more bank 
presidents do not apply his policy and tell the truth 
to their stockholders. 

oe_—_—_—_—_ 


Pass the Black Bill 


Paul Block, the well-known New York news- 
paper publisher, called before the Senate Finance 
Committee to give his views on methods of bring- 
ing about economic recovery, urged rigid govern- 
ment economy and prompt balancing of the budget, 
adjustment of European debts to the United States 
on a downward scale, drastic reduction of the 
hours of labor and a moratorium on farm mort- 
gages. 

It is remarkable that in nearly all public expres- 
sions of men of eminence in the business world 
there is a recognition of the need for a “drastic 
reducton of the hours of labor.” It is recognized 
that even were a business revival to be inaugurated 
there would still be millions of workers for whom 
there would be no employment under modern in- 
dustrial methods. Until the chance of employment 
is provided for all there can be no genuine busi- 
ness recovery, and this can only be possible by 
“drastic reduction” in the hours of labor. 

To bring this about in the shortest possible time 
is the work of our statesmen. The Black bill should 
be enacted at once. 

ee 


A Disgrace to Pennsylvania 


“Today, in 1933, when the world is talking of 
a six-hour day and a five-day week, the eight- 
hour day for children ‘thas not yet been enacted 
into law in Pennsylvania. Children of 14 and 15 
years are still permitted to work nine hours a 
day for fifty-four hours a week.” 

So said Governor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania in a recent published statement. Conditions 
in Pennsylvania with regard to child labor prob- 
ably are no worse than in many other states which 
still refuse to ratify the child labor amendment 
to the federal constitution. 

It is a matter of conjecture whether the tyranny 
which dictates the sacrifice of these children’s 
lives to the greed of employers can ever be over- 
thrown without arousing the parents to the right- 
ful use of their suffrage. 


The country may now look for a general hue 
and cry from the conservative press about the 
“bolshevik” suggestions of the Transportation 
Committee. 

ee ae ee 

A study just printed by the International Labor 
Office indicates that from 1920 to 1929 the output 
per worker increased 33 per cent in coal mines, 67 
per cent in coke works, 50 per cent in iron and 
steel, and in similarly striking proportions in other 
employment in Germany. 

pines a anes 

There is cold logic in the statement of the head 
of the National Steel Company that should give 
the fanatical wage cutter pause. “Another wage 
cut,” he says, “may be expected to produce a de- 
crease in sales, for buyers will tend to withhold 
purchases in the hope of still further concessions.” 

eS 

A twenty-year record for the number of bills 
introduced at a California legislative session was 
broken this year, when 3474 bills were placed in 
the files. Proposed constitutional amendments, 
resolutions and other measures will bring this total 
above the 3500 mark. In 1913 bills to the number 
of 3922 were introduced. 

————_ @___—__ 

The “rule of reason” has been applied to libel 
in a case before the Florida Supreme Court. News- 
papers are not necessarily guilty of libel when 
they publish incorrect dispatches received by them 
from press associations engaged in gathering and 
distributing news. It is hardly likely that malice 
could be associated with the publication of such 
dispatches. 

ee eee 

A congressional committee report recommends a 
study to determine whether private enterprise can 
more cheaply accomplish the work now being done 
by the government in arsensals and navy yards. 
Some day the comparative cost of such work may 
be deemed unimportant. To remove the manu- 
facture of war munitions and implements from pri- 
vate hands is to reduce the number of instigators 
of war propaganda. 

ee 

“Those who are responsible for present railroad 
management need not complain of radical or dras- 
tic governmental action in the near future if they 
are unwilling even to attempt to meet’ their prob- 
lems in a bold, forthright way through their own 
initiative and co-operation.” This is the warning 
given by former Governor Al Smith in his sup- 
plementary memorandum to the National Trans- 
portation Committee’s report. 

SS Se 

Considerable publicity has been given to efforts 
of misguided persons to popularize “five-cent 
menus” and “one-cent dishes” in the feeding of the 
destitute. What good is to be accomplished by an 
endeavor to introduce an Asiatic coolie diet for 
Americans is not clear. These so-called philan- 
thropists would better serve the interests of the 
country and of its needy citizens by seeking to 
make available to the unemployed and destitute 
the abundant food resources of the country. Fam- 
ine measures in a country whose main trouble is 
a superfluity of food is an anomaly that reflects on 
the intelligence of government. 

ge 

Local unions and their membership are ill- 
advised in according recognition to proposed legis- 
lation on unemployment insurance and kindred 
subjects sponsored by unnamed individuals and 
non-existent organizations. The legislative com- 
mittees of the California State Federation of 
Labor, the railroad brotherhoods and the Los An- 
geles and San Francisco Labor Councils are au- 
thorized by union labor of the state to press their 
legislative programs. Fantastic “relief” bills are 
being circulated merely to hamper their work. 
Look for the signatures on legislative proposals— 


_and also the union label on the printed matter. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


I. L. N. 8. 


It is predicted by a well known writer that the 
nation is going to want more gossip about’ Wash- 
ington—the intimate, so-called inside stuff that 
gives folks the idea they are “in on the know” 
and that gives them the urge to say to the home 
district congressman, “Oh, what I know about 
you!” 

For a good many years official Washington has 
been building a fence around itself. It has been 
rigging up one device and another to keep the 
people from knowing too much. Many a long year 
will be required to pull down all of that. News 
from departments and bureaus is mostly furnished 
through the mimeographed “statement” or “re- 
lease,” as pomposity would have it. The newspaper 
man who goes really digging for facts is frowned 
upon and sometimes given to understand that his 
welcome is wearing thin. Sometimes it goes be- 
yond that. 

The truth is that officialdom has got a case on 
itself and a bad one. Officials have come to be 
bosses, not servants, except for some outstand- 
ing examples. 

If “gossip columns” are wanted, let it be hoped 
they are furnished, for they will stick many a pin 
in many a stuffed shirt, than which nothing is more 
needed. The departments have plenty—Capitol 
Hill abounds with them! And these things are 
known to anyone who has had reason to observe 
Washington. 


One of the first things to be discovered would 
be that a great many congressmen act only when 
they are told how to act, that a great many look 
to someone to show the way and that, by and 
large, generally, a great many in Washington 
whose status is either official or factotum can be 
got to do a great many things if they are re- 
quested through the proper channels. “You 
scratch my back and I’ll scratch yours” is still a 
favorite pastime, and probably will be for a long 


tirne to come. 
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Perhaps an example of what is in the American 
mind, or a growing part of it, came out of Iowa 
when those eight hundred farmers banded together 
and stopped a sheriff’s sale of a mortgaged farm 
for less than the face of the mortgage. 


With the ballot in their hands, the American 
people gave Norman Thomas fewer votes than 
they gave Eugene V. Debs in a year not nearly 


so made to order for the socialist dogma as was 
1932. 


There was very little voting done for Thomas 
and probably there was less of it done among those 
eight hundred Iowa farmers than in some other 
groups. 

Now the point to this, if there is a point, is 
that the American people are not looking for a 
new system; they want to make this one work. 


There has been plenty of talk of new systems in 
these past months. The charms of every known 
kind of system have been on parade. 

The American people know about socialism, 
they know about communism, they know about 
fascism. They even know quite a bit about Tech- 
nocracy, the latest fad among social and economic 
adventurers. 

* ok o* 


It seems a fair inference, looking at the recent 
past and the long past in America, that the peo- 
ple will not vote to adopt a new system, but they 
will go get their pitchforks and raise hell to stop 
abuses under the present system. 

Beyond doubt big things are going to happen. 
It is visibly apparent that there is a stirring 
among men; a new kind of feeling; a new de- 
termination; a demand that can not go unheeded. 
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But it isn’t for a new system—not by a long shot. 

Mr. Mussolini may read another chapter of 
Nietzsche, or another page of Machiavelli, but the 
New Englander will whittle another stick, think 
meanwhile straight through to the point and keep 
his hat on at the proper angle for the defense of 
freedom. 

Mr. Stalin may ask his secret police for their 
latest reports, but our mid-West will take a look 
for the crooks, finally get them out of the road 
and then go about their business. 

America seems all set to deal terrible blows to 
crooks and exploiters, but it isn’t going to go 
goofy in the process. 
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Government Competition With 
Private Business Condemned 


Sweeping recommendations for “taking the gov- 
ernment out of busness” were made in a report 
by the House Committee on Government Com- 
petition with Private Enterprises, headed by Rep- 
resentative Joseph B. Shannon, says a Washington 
dispatch. The committee was appointed to study 
charges that government competition was adversely 
affecting private business in various parts of the 
country. 

The committee cited seventeen phases of direct 
competition to show the extent of government 
competition, and forty-one enterprises were listed 
as “exceptionally grievous cases.” The data col- 
lected, the report said, “show at least 232 items 
of trade, industry and personal and professional 
service affected by governmental competition for 
which redress is sought.” 

Reporting on manufacturing activities in arse- 
nals and navy yards, which organized labor con- 
tends should remain in the hands of the govern- 
ment, the committee said that such work should 
be studied under a cost-accounting system to deter- 
mine if private industry could do it more cheaply. 


Need More Machines, 
Says Industrialist 


Technocracy’s assertion that the present indus- 
trial system has been made unworkable through 
the displacement of men by machines was disputed 
by J. S. Tritle, vice-president and general manager 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co., in an address delivered as president of the 
National Electric Manufacturers’ Association, 
meeting in New York. 

Citing government statistics to show that more 
men had been employed in manufacturing in the 
last forty years, instead of being displaced, Tritle 
called for more machines to meet what he said 
would be the needs accumulated during the de- 
pression and the new needs of an ever-rising 
standard of living. 

“We will all admit that the forty years from 
1889 to 1929 covered a period of the most inten- 
sive mechanization of industrial processes,” Tritle 
said, “but from government statistics we find that 
in 1889 there were sixty-nine human workers em- 
ployed in manufacturing industries out of each 
1000 of population in the United States. In 1929, 
after forty years of mechanization, there were 7214 
workers employed in these same industry groups 
for each 1000 population. In this there is no 
evidence of a decline in the need for man-power. 

“No one can deny that there has been a vast 
increase in productive capacity, brought about by 
mechanization. It has undoubtedly introduced new 
conditions into our economic situation and must 
be considered in any plans for restoration. How- 
ever, the civilization we have built up is but the 
starting point for our future development. We 
will need machines in greater numbers, machines 
more ingenious and versatile, as we progress.” 


GENERAL LABOR NEWS 


The American Technocratic League, organized 
by Franklin P. Wood of Denver, Colo., will hold 
its first convention in that city next July. 


The New York State Legislature has appropri- 
ated $15,000,000 for unemployment relief, to be 
immediately available. 


The Federation of Trades and Allied Unions of 
Atlanta, Ga., asked the State Legislature to enact 
a law to enable Atlanta to own and operate its 
own municipal electric system. 


Trade unionists in a number of Central Illinois 
towns perfected the organization of a non-partisan 
labor league to examine the records of all candi- 
dates for political office. V. W. Storry of Peoria 
is president of the central organization. 


A delegation from the Central Trades and Labor 
Assembly of Tampa, Fla., has persuaded the 
Tampa Board of Representatives to place on first 
reading the prevailing wage ordinance which had 
been shelved for a number of months. 


Circuit Judge John W. Gerdnik of Terre Haute, 
Ind., appointed a receiver for the Vigo County 
Central Labor Union, with instructions to advertise 
the assets for sale at not less than the appraised 
value as determined by two appraisers named by 
the court. 


The annual convention of the Alberta, Canada, 
Federation of Labor re-elected Fred J. White 
president. He was also chosen as delegate of the 
Federation to the convention of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada, which meets in Wind- 
sor next September. 


A daily newspaper of Miami, Fla., carried an 
advertisement for carpenters. When the carpen- 
ters applied for the work they found they were 
wanted to sell lumber on a 5 per cent commission. 
Miami Central Labor Union protested against this 
misleading advertising. 


Governor Edward C. Johnson of Colorado has 
abolished the state police, officially known as the 
State Law Enforcement Department, as a part of 
his program to reduce the expenses of the state 
government. Organized labor supported Governor 
Johnson’s action. 


The city council of Cheyenne, Wyo., has adopt- 
ed a resolution protesting a second wage cut by 
the Sheridan County Electric Company. The pro- 
test was lodged with the management at its New 
York office, and was brought to the council’s at- 
tention by City Attorney John F. Raper. 


The regulated distribution of profits among 
those who own and control industry, the man- 
agers and the employees, is proposed by Samuel 
Fels, president of Fels & Co., soap manufacturers 
of Philadelphia, in an article in the Survey Graphic. 
The distribution would be effected by a “federal 
trade system.” 


H. S. Preble, proprietor of the Moca cafe in 
Fort Lupton, Colo., was fined $50 and costs for 
violating the women’s eight-hour law. J..H. Ru- 
berson of the State Industrial Commission handled 
the case on a complaint filed by Mrs. Nell Schil- 
ling, who claimed the proprietor compelled her to 
work twelve hours a day. 


Complete responsibility for the millions of un- 
employed and their destitution was placed on those 
who own and control industry by Edward F. Mc- 
Grady, legislative representative of the American 
Federation of Labor, in an address before the con- 
ference on unemployment insurance at Lynchburg, 
Va. The conference was held under the auspices 
of the Lynchburg Workers’ Education Committee 
in co-operation with the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School and the Southern Summer School for 
Women Workers in Industry. 
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Fight to Eliminate 
~Convict-Made Goods 


By E.J. VOLZ 
President International Photo-Engravers’ Union 


Prison labor contractors are getting rich during 
the depressien supplying the public demand for 
cheap and inferior goods. Shirts, shoes, overalls, 
socks, stockings, underwear, gloves, furniture and 
metalware are among the goods made in prisons 
and sold on the open market. A $50,000,000 market 
is thereby lost to free labor and free industry. 
Even more damaging is the effect of this unfair 
competition upon the price of all commodities and 
consequently upon the wages paid to free workers. 

An organized campaign to end this situation 
has been begun by the American Federation of 
Labor, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the National Association of Manufacturers and 
other trade groups, co-operating with the National 
Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor. At a 
meeting of the Campaign Committee Against Un- 
fair Competition of Prison-Made Products reports 
were received from thirty states in which action is 
being taken to obtan legislation supporting the 
Hawes-Cooper act passed by Congress in 1929, 


Action This Year Needed 


An essential function of this campaign is to re- 
move the much too prevalent impression that the 
Hawes-Cooper act will of itself eliminate the sale 
of prison-made goods on the open market. It 
does nothing of the sort. The act does not go into 
effect until 1934 in order to give the states a chance 
to change over to state-use industries. But even 
then it does not enforce a change of prison indus- 
tries. It merely enables a state to enact legislation 
preventing the sale of prison-made products on the 
open market, and that only when the state’s own 
prison products are not sold on the open market. 


Therefore, unless making goods in prison only 
for government consumption, the Hawes-Cooper 
act has no effect in that state. The drive is on to 
make state legislatures act this year. 


A. F. of L. Deeply Interested 


Industry can well view with concern the failure 
of the states to act sooner in this matter. Prison 
contractors have apparently concluded that the 
states will continue their do-nothing tactics for a 
comiortable while longer. They are making new 
long-term contracts with the states which believe 
it good business to make goods for dumping upon 
other states’ markets. A five-year contract to make 
18,000 garments a day in the South Carolina peni- 
tentiary was recently signed. That amounts to 
5,400,000 garments a year. The same penitentiary 
has shipped as much as $635,000 worth of furni- 
ture in one year. A few such factories—and there 
are many—can produce a serious depression in any 
industry. 


Otto Rastorfer P. J. Barchi 
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William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, has stated that “the American 
Federation of Labor is deeply interested in state 
legislation which will make vital and effective the 
principle embodied in the Hawes-Cooper convict 
labor law. It is our intention to concentrate our 
efforts in this direction during the coming winter.” 
He also said that the American Federation of 
Labor will co-operate toward this end with the 
following organizations which are members of 
the campaign: 

National Committee on Prisons and Prison La- 
bor, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, National 
Association of Manufacturers, National Industrial 
Council, National School Supply Association, Na- 
tional Association Farm Equipment Manufactur- 
ers, Toy Manufacturers of the United States of 
America, New England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation, Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
in New York, National Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers, Southern Furniture Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, International Association of Gar- 
ment Manufacturers, Cordage Institute, Broom 
Institute, Grand Rapids Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Association, American Foundation for the Blind, 
National Retail Furniture Association, United 
Textile Workers of America. 

FOSTER CASE DISMISSED 

Charges of criminal syndicalism against William 
Z. Foster and eighteen others have been dismissed 
by motion of the state, says a dispatch from St. 
Joseph, Mich. The charges grew out of a raid on 
a supposed communist gathering near Bridgman, 
Mich., in 1924. Charles E. Ruthernberg, commu- 
nist leader, was convicted, but died while an appeal 
was pending. Foster was freed on bond after the 
jury disagreed. The communists have charged that 
the prosecution purposely delayed trial of the other 
cases and they have sought to have them either 
dismissed or tried. 
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Boston Employers Are Jailed 


For Violating Union Agreement 

Judge Winfred H. Whiting of the Suffolk, 
Massachusetts, Superior Court fined Morris Levine 
of Somerville and John Winer of Roxbury $375 
each and fifteen days in jail for violating an in- 
junction last October restraining them from hiring 
non-union employees for their Boston Bakery. 

The injunction was sought by Local 45 of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America, on the claim that the defend- 
ants were by contract to hire only members of the 
union in baking bread for the Jewish trade. 

The court found that the contract had been 
violated and issued the restraining order asked by 
the Bakers’ Union. But Morris and Levine ignored 
the court order and continued hiring non-union 
help in defiance of their contract agreement and 
the injunction. 

In determining the amount of the fine Judge 
Whiting took into consideration the fact that by 
hiring non-union workers the defendants had saved 
a total of $750 in wages. Each defendant was 
therefore fined one-half that sum, $375, in addition 
to the fifteen-day jail sentence. 

————_— @__ —_ ——_ 
Buy union-made goods. Put union men to work. 
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LOOK FOR THE “UNION SHOP” SIGN 
of the International Association of Machinists 
when having work dene on your car 


Auto Mechanics’ Union 


HERMAN’S HATS 
Union Made 
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Bankers Are Accused 


Of Forcing Pay Cuts 


Senator James Murdoch, Canadian vice presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
raised a storm in the upper house of the Canadian 
Parliament recently by declaring that the banks 
had forced the Canadian railways to give notice 
of a 20 per cent reduction of wages of the run- 
ning trades, this including the 10 per cent reduc- 
tion effected last year, which the men were willing 
to have extended for another year, according to an 
I. L. N. S. dispatch from Ottawa. 

Unable apparently to deny that charge, the ven- 
erable representatives of banks and other special 
interests in the non-elective Senate cried out that 
Murdoch was violating sacred traditions by rais- 
ing his voice on behalf of class interests in a place 
where all were pledged to think only of the public 
interest. Seldom has the august body developed 
so much heat, but it did not soften the point of 
Murdoch’s charge of banker dictation. 

Speaks With Authority 

Senator Murdoch is chairman of the Running 
Trades Schedule Committee and evidently had 
authority for his statement that the railway com- 
panies would have been content with renewing last 
year’s agreement if the banks had not insisted on 
a further 10 per cent reduction. 

At this writing the running trades are consider- 
ing what they will do about the notice of a second 
10 per cent cut. Other departments of railway 
employees have agreements ending in the summer 
and if the present move succeeds may also be asked 
to accept a second cut. 

Co-operative Federation Causes Fear 

In the House of Commons even more stormy 
scenes were provoked by a resolution of J. S. 
Woodsworth, leader of the Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation, urging the setting up of a co- 
operative commonwealth in which all the natural 
resources and the socially necessary machinery of 
production will be used in the interests of the peo- 
ple and not for the benefit of the few. Referring 
to a speech in Toronto in which Premier Bennett 
called for “the iron heel of ruthlessness” against 
the new federation, Woodsworth said that the 
prime minister’s statement was clearly seditious 
in that it was advocacy of the use of force. 

Bitter Debate Follows 

A bitter debate continued for two days. The 
Tories claimed that the substitution of co-opera- 
tion for competition could not be accomplished 
under the constitution, that it would interfere with 
the privilege of men of ability to accumulate great 
fortunes and that would not help the poor to get 
rich anyway. It was not capitalism but democracy 
that is on trial, they said, and all the talk of the 
need of industrial democracy in order to assure 
the successful working of political democracy was 
but radical jargon that no honest and intelligent 
workers would ever give heed to. 

“GUILD SYSTEM” INDORSED 

If physicians would adopt the guild system of 
medical practice, they could offer individual “health 
insurance” for about $1 a week, according to 
Evans Clark, director of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, in “How to Budget Health,” a book pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. 

-—-—_—_—_ @& __ _-—___ 

“What does a bride think as she enters the 

church?” “Aisle Altar Hymn!”—Ex. 
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CURB PROFIT MOTIVE 


By JACK WEINBERGER 

Four years of dislocation of industry, with the 
accompanying unemployment, hunger, misery and 
hardships for the 12,000,000 unemployed and their 
dependents; bankruptcy of industry, and business; 
failure of banks to meet their obligations; state, 
city and county governments, without further 
means to assist out of their own funds, have dem- 
onstrated one outstanding fact. Had there been in 
the past a more equitable distribution of income 
and purchasing power, with the ever increasing 
productivity of labor, in the form of higher hourly 
wages rates and in shorter working days and work- 
ing weeks, existing conditions could and would 
have been avoided to a measurable degree. 

A Remarkable Survey 

Ample documentary evidence is now on hand to 
prove this assertion. “Recent Social Trends in the 
United States,” the report of the President’s Re- 
search Commission on Social Trends (2 volumes, 
$10), is perhaps the most remarkable of all recent 
surveys dealing with the social order as is. No 
other deduction can be made from this document 
than that the social order is comparable to 100 
separate cooks, in 100 separate kitchens, preparing 
a banquet without knowing what the menu is to 
be. The implication is that planless capitalism, the 
price system, profit system, by whatever name one 
chooses to call the present methods of production 
and distribution, must go if existing conditions are 
to be improved, to say nothing of such dreams as 
the elimination of unemployment, poverty and the 
fear of poverty. 

Further support for the assertion that really 
fundamental changes in the redistribution of the 
entire national income will have to be made to 
avoid a general collapse of the social structure is 
to be found in a study of the research department 
of the University of Pennsylvania—most assuredly 
not listed as a radical or even liberal institute of 
learning. This study shows that dividends rose 
steadily from 1926 until the first half of 1930, when 
a peak of 97 per cent higher than the level of 1926 
was reached. The total volume of interest and 
dividends, both in 1930 and 1931, was more than in 
1929, and in the first half of the year was still 72 
per cent above the 1926 level. 

Payrolls and Bank Dividends 

Payrolls, the largest bulk of income and _ pur- 
chasing power, dropped right along since about the 
late spring of 1929 until in the late spring in 1932, 
when they reached a level of about 55 per cent 
below that of 1926. 

We have here a condition of rising profits on in- 
vested capital—increase in wages for capital—and 
falling returns to labor in wages. Surely this “dan- 
ger” signal should be seen by those in control. 

Add to this the sensational and scandalous re- 
ports of twelve big banks in Pittsburgh, Penn., 
that they paid an average of 22 per cent in divi- 
dends—one paying 200 per cent—in the depres- 
sion year of 1932, and the conclusion that profits 
should be socially controlled is unescapable. 
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As early as 1919 delegates at the convention of 
the California State Federation of Labor had fore- 
seen the trend, when a report of a special com- 
mittee dealing with the then existing economic and 
social scene was adopted, reading in part “that it 
will be necessary to limit profits on invested capi- 
tal” and that “is a question that goes to the very 
foundations of present society.” Subsequent events 
have more than justified this position, and appar- 
ently the experts have caught up with this branch 
of the American Federation of Labor, thirteen 
years later. 


Labor as Instrument of Propulsion 


Will the one practical method, to redistribute in- 
come and purchasing power by increases in hourly 
wage rates, and reduction of daily and weekly 
working time as advocated by the organized labor 
movement, be adopted or permitted to go into 
effect by those who control banking and industry 
and agriculture? Not unless they are forced or 
compelled to do so by other social groups. In the 
immediate future it is only the organized workers 
who loom as a possibility to be that instrument of 
propulsion. The greatest weakness lies in the fact 
that probably not more then 10 per cent of all 
those who are gainfully employed in the United 
States are organized. Therefore the immediate 
and most pressing need is more and better organ- 
ization, with a truly social viewpoint, controlled 
profits and its concomitant planned production— 
in addition to such immediate aims and purposes 
as shorter hours, more pay, control of the job, 
unemployment insurance, and other objectives of 
the various national and international unions. By 
organization and education only will the power be 
built that will compel adoption of remedies offered. 


PUSHING RELIEF BILL 


As protests against the present “do nothing” 
policy of Congress grew throughout the country, 
representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor and the railroad labor organizations met at 
A. F. of L. headquarters in Washington last week 
and decided to mobilize the support of all labor in 
behalf of the La Follette-Costigan relief bill. 

Announcing that labor at the conference had 
expressed firm determination to do all in its power 
to secure without delay the passage of the La 
Follette-Costigan bill, President William Green 
of the A. F. of L., directed attention to the urgent 
need for unemployment relief and protested in 
vigorous terms against the failure of Congress to 
appropriate money to relieve humanr distress. 

“In the face of the fact that unemployment has 
reached its highest point and as a result more 
people are in need of help, it seems inconceivable 
that Congress would fail to make an adequate ap- 
propriation of funds sufficient at least to meet 
minimum relief requirements, at this session,” Mr. 
Green said. 


Socom oooe. 
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EDWARD HIRSCH DEAD 


Edward Hirsch, former Maryland labor leader, 
died in Baltimore, January 18. Mr. Hirsch was 
president of the Baltimore Federation of Labor 
for a number of years prior to 1912, when he 
retired. 

Mr. Hirsch was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
1869. He moved to Baltimore with his parents 
when he was 3 years old. He served his appren- 
ticeship as a printer on the Baltimore “Evening 
News,” and became a journeyman printer and a 
member of the Baltimore local of the International 
Typographical Union at the age of 21. He was 
the first typesetter in Baltimore to operate a lino- 
type machine. 

In 1900, Mr. Hirsch started the Baltimore ‘Labor 
Leader,” which he published for many years. 

He was a delegate to all the national conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor while 
he was president of the Baltimore Federation of 
Labor; was the Maryland delegate to President 
Roosevelt’s White House Conference on Conserva- 
tion of Natural Resources; to the Conference on 
Uniform Legislation at Washington; the Confer- 
ence on Trusts at Chicago, and the Conference on 
Resources at Minneapolis. 

He was a member of the Maryland Tuberculosis 
and Child Labor Commission, and started the agi- 
tation for all-night street cars. 


| MINERS LED BY WOMAN 


A new feminine leader has emerged from strife- 
torn Illinois coal fields, says a Springfield dispatch. 

She has espoused the faction opposing the 
United Mine Workers of America, for which 
“Mother Mary” Jones battled over a dozen fronts 
on the continent. 

Flashing of eye, raven of hair, comely and viva- 
cious is Mrs. Agnes Burns Wieck, state president 
of the Women’s Auxiliary of the recently formed 
Progressive Miners’ Union. That organization is 
opposing as unfair the wage contracts negotiated 
by the United Mine Workers. Mrs. Wieck is 
barely 38 years of age. 

But for months she organized—without pay, she 
says—dozens of auxiliaries. Then she led them en 
masse, several thousand strong, in a_ peaceful 
parade at the state capital to call attention to the 
progressives’ plight. 

oe __—_—_—_ 
WE MUST HAVE A GOAT 

About the only chance of anything new in the 
depression is that if it keeps on next summer we 
can blame Mr. Roosevelt for it instead of Mr. 
Hoover.—Chicago “Tribune.” 
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Buy union-made goods. Put union men to work.. 
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RUN O’ THE HOOK 


(This department is conducted by the president of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 
Alexander F. Moore, familiarly known as 
“Alfie,” passed away Wednesday morning shortly 
before 10 o'clock. He was on his way to his place 
of employment at the San Francisco “News” 
when he collapsed on the sreet, and was dead on 
arrival at the Emergency Hospital. For some 
months past he had been under the care of a 
physician, suffering from heart trouble. Mr. Moore 
had a long and varied career, being a printer of 
the old school, and had been a delegate to con- 
ventions of the International Typographical Union 
a number of times. He was a former president of 
Seattle Union, and was a diligent worker for the 
organization wherever located. “Alfie” devoted a 
great deal of time and study in an endeavor to 
better conditions for the worker, and among his 
ideas was the rotation of work, which he proposed 
many years ago, and which prompted the writing 
of the booklet entitled, “Know Your Onions.” 
Among the relatives surviving are a brother and 
a son and daughter, all living in southern Cali- 
fornia. Deceased was about 58 years of age. 
Members have shown they appreciate the neces- 
for a fund to carry on the urgent work of 
the International Typographical Union by over- 
whelmingly voting in favor oi the one per cent 
assessment. San Francisco’s vote was 707 for the 
proposition and 113 against. Oakland voted favor- 
183 to 30, and San Mateo likewise by 


sity 


ably by 
37 to.'7: 

Next Sunday, February 19, is the date of the 
regular monthly meeting of the union. Matters of 
vital importance will be considered and all mem- 
bers are urged to be present. 

Sympathies are extended to M. G. Coats, a mem- 
ber of the “Examiner” chapel, in the death of his 
wife, who passed away last week. Services were 
conducted in Lincoln, Calif., the former home of 
Mrs. Coats. 

The death of Frederick G. Bonfils severs a per- 
sonal relationship between the Denver Typographi- 
cal Union and an employer of over thirty-five 
years’ standing, Edw. E. Goshen, secretary 
of Typographical Union No. 49. He “The 
Denver ‘Post,’ under Mr. Bonfils’ direction, has 
employed none but members oi the Typographical 
Union in its composing room. Members of Den- 
ver Typographical Union feel that not only have 
they lost a friend, but the publishing industry has 
lost as well as the Rocky Mountain region.” 

Officers and members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union are urging the selection by Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt of a member of their organi- 
zation to take charge of the government printing 
office at Washington, says an Indianapolis dis- 
patch. Support is being given Dowel E. Patterson 
of Charleston. S. C., who is said to be sponsored 
by Josephus Daniels, former secretary of the navy 
in the Wilson cabinet. 

A strong plea for the universal adoption of the 
six-hour day was made in Ottawa, Canada, last 
week by P. D. Ross, publisher of the Ottawa 
“Journal.” “I believe the world will be infinitely 
better off and happier than it is now when the 
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working conditions of civilization come down to a 
six-hour day and five-day week as I am sure it will 


in our time,” he declared. “I believe if you give 
men leisure the majority will come to use it 
for self-improvement and recreation. I visualize 
a time when every man will be able to earn a 
decent living with a few hours’ work per day, and 
have time to enjoy his leisure, his home, his wife 
and his children in a better way than is possible 
even yet in a great part of the industrial world.” 


“News” Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney 

Plain, understandable language—that’s what Al 
Crackbon advocates for this column. For scandal 
to be just hinted at he objects to—what he calls 
“garbed in a cloak of ambiguity.” 

But there was nothing ambiguous about the way 
Jack Bengston jumped, almost hitting the ceiling, 
when a fuse on an electric saw blew out with a 
loud bang and much smoke. “Jack thought the 
reds exploded a bomb under him,” cackled Bill 
Clement. 

Nor was there ambiguity about the way Bull 
Donnelly paralleled the floor when a fight fan, 
atwitter with enthusiasm as he demonstrated how 
Primo Carnera laid out Ernie Schaaf, accidentally 
smacked him on the kisser. 

These one-cent sales, you know the kind, where 
you buy one article full price and get another for 
one cent, are the cat’s pajamas. Four aprons our 
Scotch friend, Phil Scott, bought, three he sold 
for full price and came out with an apron and a 
cash surplus. 

A gleam of humor lighted the dark recesses of 
Mike Sage’s proofreading mind as, finding stalling 
useless, he decided to pay dues. ‘Mine not to 
reason why, mine but to pay and cry,” he 
parodied. 

Those who keep track of such things are arch- 
ing their schnozzles at the recent appearance of 
a pendulous fungus on Dick Smith’s upper lip, 
which confirms their opinion the handsome Dick 
is not a “Fugitive From the Jane Gang.” 

Gorilla Schmidt asserts prosperity could be re- 
stored were overproduction of underconsumption 
cut down. 

“Where do you feel the most pain?” asked the 
medico Frank Vaughn consulted about a transient 


ailment. “In the middle of the night,’’ Frank 
replied as recollection of insomnia flooded his 
mind. 


MAILER NOTES 


By LEROY C. SMITH 

The regular monthly meeting of No. 18 will be 
held at the Labor Temple Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 19. Among the business to be brought be- 
fore the meeting will be nominations for local 
officers. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals on February 8 
affirmed an order of Federal Judge Robert C. 
Baltzell of Indianapolis dismissing for want of 
equity an ancillary bill of complaint against the 
I. T. U. by the M. T. D. U. The bill of complaint 
against the I. T. U. petitioned for the right to 
grant charters to mailers’ unions, and issuance of 
travelers, and to make mailer membership in the 
I. T. U. incumbent upon membership in the 
M. T. D. U. The appeals court concurred with 
Judge Baltzell in holding that the I. T. U. had 
the right, under provisions of the union’s constitu- 
tion and by-laws, to do the things of which the 
Mailer injunctionists complained. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals also refused to entertain an M. T. 
D. U. alleged “writ of error.” 

The original Mailer injunction still stands. This 
injunction was granted the Mailer injunctionists 
against the enforcement of proposition 120, which 
carried in I. T. U. referendum by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. Proposition 120 called for the dis- 
solution of the M. T. D. U. There never was any 
intention to eliminate Mailers from the I. T. U., 


and proposition 120 can not possibly have any 
such effect. A substantial minority of the Mailers 
have refused to continue their payments to the 
M. T. D. U. and desire its dissolution to prevent 
the collection and squandering of Mailer funds. 


The I. T. U. never has ceded jurisdiction over 
mailing to the Mailers. The I. T. U. created the 
M. T. D. U., reserving at the time, by the power 
of amendment, to change the machinery it had 
set up. The M. T. D. U. has no benefit fund, old 
age pension or anything of the sort. For 25 cents 
per month members of the M. T. D. U. get noth- 
ing but receipted bills for current expenses. What 
they now think, or may yet think, about these 
“expenses” needs no elaboration. 


In 1928 the officers of the M. T. D. U. were dis- 
bursing $45,000 a year for “expenses.” No matter 
where they went, or how long they stayed, the 
“expenses” were always the same. 


But as regards the force and effect of the origi- 
nal Mailer injunction, the writer quotes no less 
an authority than the present secretary-treasurer 
of the M. T. D. U. In an address to the members 
of Portland Mailers’ Union, shortly after the 1929 
Seattle convention, in response to a query the 
writer was informed by a member of Portland 
Mailers’ Union, who was present at that meeting, 
that the secretary-treasurer of the M. T. D. U. 
stated “the original Mailer injunction did not mean 
a ‘d—n’ thing without the ancillary bill attached 
to it.” He ought to know, if anyone does. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals’ dismissal of the 
ancillary bill does not affect the status of travelers. 
The M. T. D: U. locals do not accept travelers 
from “outlaw” locals, nor do “outlaw” locals accept 
travelers from M. T. D. U. locals. The stand in 
regard to travelers was first taken by the presi- 
dent of the M. T. D. U., followed by “outlaw” 
locals declining to accept M. T. D. U. travelers. 


In Superior Court, Boston, Mass., February 3, 
Judge Donnelly presiding, James R. Martin, et al. 
vs. Charles N. Smith, et al., on petition of Morris 
Wax and Nathan Snyder to have James R. Martin 
adjudged in contempt of court for alleged failure 
to obey an interlocutory decree in a Mailers’ Union 
case, the respondent (James R. Martin) was found 
not guilty. 

Evidently beaten up a few nights ago by parties 
unknown as yet, Dominico Del Carlo, chapel chair- 
man, “Chronicle,” is now confined at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital. His condition is reported as being 
serious. { 

Alfred F. O’Neil, foreman of the “News” and 
secretary-treasurer of No. 18, suffered a heart 
stroke while taking a bath last Saturday night. 
He is at Stanford Hospital, and though reported 
as improving, no visitors but members of his fam- 
ily are permitted to visit him. 
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Strange Contrasts at 


Florida’s Swell Resort 


City of sunshine, tourists and sharp contrasts, 
Miami presents something unique in American 
cities in this year of unemployment, says a special 
correspondent of I. L. N. S. at Miami. 

The tourist business this year, strangely, is really 
good. Some day it isn’t, but best reports are that 
it is better than last year. Some people seem to 
have the money. 

One union has lost nearly 500 members, but the 
bricklayers have actually gained. Wage rates have 
held up well, though plenty are unemployed. Plenty 
and more than plenty. 

Horse racing and dog racing bring out throngs 
and money rolls easy. One dog track on a recent 
night admitted 10,000 and turned away a big over- 
flow. Hialeah, most beautiful of horse race tracks, 
draws well, with capacity throngs Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. The state got more than $50,000 
in tax money on tickets and mutuels from Hia- 
leah’s first seven days of operation. 

The usual fight is on as to how wide open Miami 
Beach is to be. Clashing interests range around 
the issue of where and how the tourist money is 
to be spent. If the gambling money stays at the 
Beach it naturally will not go to the races—and 
maybe vice versa. 

By and large the eighteenth amendment has 
been pretty well repealed where the high rollers 
roll. 

Unions, taking life seriously, are busy rolling 
letters into Washington in support of the LaFol- 
lette-Costigan bill. Unions, unlike tourists, do not 
run away when winter ends. They face the non- 
tourist summer. 

Meanwhile, entirely aside from the glamour of 
resortdom, two tides of incomers keep drifting in. 
Cubans form one tide, fleeing from the dread 
scourge of Machado. Fifteen came in in a small 
boat, half famished, a few days ago. United States 
immigration officers promptly paroled them in cus- 
tody of Cuban refugee headquarters. 

Mr. Machado must paw the air when he learns 
that while one branch of the United States govern- 
ment, the State Department, accords him all the 
honors of a president, another branch, the Labor 
Department, takes in his enemies, treats them kind- 
ly and sees that they don’t get sent back to Cuba. 

Refugees headquarters on Northeast First ave- 
nue consist of two rather barren rooms. Here 
refugees congregate, the more fortunate looking 
out for the less fortunate. Octavio Seigle, once a 
prosperous automobile agency owner in Havana, 
is on the job most of the time. Big men drift in— 
men who once had power and place; and alongside 
them come youngsters, college boys—all outcasts, 
with their lives forfeit should they set foot in 
Cuba. “Stick around,” says Uncle Sam. “Stick 
around and thumb your nose at the butcher in 
Havana.” 

Nineteen separate and distinct—and futile—ef- 
forts on Machado’s life are reported by Cubans 
recently arrived. 

The other tide coming in brings Chinese. There 
are tales of a ring which will guarantee to trans- 
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port a man from China and land him safely for 
$1500. But there are other tales of piles of bones 
at the bottom of the sea, from which the yellow 
skin has disappeared. Proof of this nefarious busi- 
ness is hard to get, but Miamians believe there is 
a regular traffic from Havana to Miami, with as 
many Chinamen going overboard into the water 
as ever are landed. 
Miami is in all respects unlike other cities. 
oe _—_——_ 


Chinese Man American Ships 
While Our Own Sailors Starve 


“Every American-owned ship which receives a 
government mail subsidy and is in foreign service 
is using Chinese seamen while our own citizens 
starve on the beach,” says Andrew Furuseth, presi- 
dent of the International Seamen’s Union, com- 
menting on the deportation of 206 Chinese seamen 
brought here to man Dollar Line vessels. He con- 
tinues: 

“The action of the Labor Department stops di- 
rect importation of seamen from China, but under 
present laws there is nothing to prevent them be- 
ing hired through other channels.” 

He is urging Congress to pass the alien seamen’s 
bill sponsored by Congressman Schneider of Wis- 
consin and Senator King of Utah. 

e— 


Senator Harrison’s Committee 


Seeking Cure for Depression 

The Finance Committee of the United States 

Senate has invited sixty-one “leaders” of industry, 

finance and politics to come before it and tell what 

should be done to end the depression. The hear- 
ings began this week. 


Representatives of the workers—innocent vic- 
tims—are not to be consulted, no spokesman for 
labor so far having been requested to appear. 

The committee is proceeding under a resolution 
by Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi, direct- 
ing it to make a survey of the economic situation, 
with the idea of submitting recommendations to 
Congress. The invitations were issued by Senator 
Reed Smoot, who was retired by the voters of 
Utah last November. 

Among those whose advice is sought are three 
former Democratic candidates for President—AI- 
fred E. Smith, John W. Davis and James M. Cox. 

For the remainder, they consist of the “big wigs” 
in the business world—such shining lights as Win- 
throp Aldrich of the Chase National Bank and 
other international financiers; W. W. Atterbury 
of the Pennsylvania railroad, and several other 
railroad heads; Walter S. Gifford of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and Lam- 
mont du Pont, munitions “king.” To add the 
spice of variety, the committee will listen to a few 
economists, writers and newspaper publishers, in- 
cluding William Randolph Hearst and George 
Wright Lorimer of the “Saturday Evening Post.” 
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Labor’s Demonstration 
In London’s Hyde Park 


Nearly 100,000 trade unionists, watched by more 
than twice as many spectators, marched through 
the streets of London on February 5 to Hyde Park, 
where a great meeting was held to protest against 
the government’s unemployment policy, which was 
bitterly criticized. 

The main part of the parade, along Piccadilly, 
was one of the longest processions in London’s 
history. The Piccadilly parade, colorful with ban- 
ners and bands, took four hours to pass, while 
other processions from outlying parts of London 
converged on Hyde Park at the same time. C. T. 
Cramp of the National Union of Railwaymen said 
that nothing like the outpouring of workers had 
been seen since the Chartist demonstrations almost 
a century ago. The demonstration was arranged 
by the National Joint Council, representing the 
Trades Union Congress, the Labor party, the Par- 
liamentary Labor party and the co-operative move- 
ment. 

Speakers at the Hyde Park rally, including 
George Lansbury and other veterans of the Labor 
movement, strongly denounced the government’s 
policy. Resolutions adopted called for abolition of 
the means test, condemned changes in the un- 
employment insurance system, denounced wage 
cuts and asked a forty-hour week and a new trade 
agreement with Russia. 

Communists had threatened to break up the 
demonstration, but caused no serious trouble and 
the 10,000 mounted and foot police called out for 
the day had little to do. 

———_ @_—__—__ 
CAPITALISTS DESTROY HOMES 

Rev. Hugh L. McMenamin, rector of the Im- 
maculate Conception Church of Denver, Colo., de- 
clared American capitalists are responsible for the 
appalling increase in broken homes. He said the 
demands of big business for large profits resulted 
in starvation wages for men, and when they be- 
came unable to support their families the women 
and children were forced to obtain jobs to make 
up the deficit in the family budget. 

& 
CROSSES THE DIVIDE 

Charles Marmion, a member of Machinists’ 
Union No. 68, died in this city on February 3. The 
funeral was held on February 6 last, and interment 
was in Holy Cross Cemetery. 
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S. F. LABOR COUNCIL 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. 


Synopsis of Minutes of February 10, 1933 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Edward Vandeleur. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

Reading Minutes— Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From JI-etter Carriers. John C. 
Daly. George Wilson, Al Fioresi, Ben Young, 
Frank Klein, William H. Shea, A. Richards; from 
Bakers’ Union No. 24, Jurgen Petersen, Paul Gud- 
erly, Fred Schierbaum, Andrew Bauer, S. K. 
Leman, John Mandere, William Strachan. Dele- 
gates seated. 

Communications—Filed—Minutes of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. From United States Senator 
Hiram Johnson, with reference to the Costigan- 
lLaFollette bill on unemployment relief. From the 
American Federation of Labor, with reference to 
Senate Bill 5263, and stating they will do every- 
thing in their power to secure the passage of the 
George bill. From the Battle Creek Federation of 
Labor, relative to the unfair attitude of the Kel- 
logg Company, at Battle Creek. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Com- 
mittee for the Repeal of the Criminal Syndicalism 
Law. requesting co-operation in this matter. 


Referred to Trade Union Promotional League— 
From the Union Label Trades Department. stating 
it has selected April, 1933. for an intensive cam- 
paign in the interest of the union label, card and 
button. 


Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From the Tom Mooney Molders’ Defense Com- 
mittee, requesting Council to indorse the attempt 
to secure a new trial for Mooney; also requesting 
financial assistance. Communication presented to 
the Council by Delegate Ray Dougherty. Local 
No. 215, of Teachers’ Federation, relative to bills 
now pending before the Legislature dealing with 
education and recreation. 

Referred to Officers of the Council—Communi- 
cation from the Division of Industrial Welfare, 
notice of public hearings to be held, one in T.os 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


e 
The concerns listed below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 
American Tobacco Company. 
Baker. Hamilton & Pacific Co. 
} Bella Roma Cigar Co. 
California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Clinton Cafeterias. 
Domestic Hand Laundry, 218 Ellis. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 
Foster's Lunches. 
Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 
' Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 
; “Grizzly Bear,” organ of N. S. G. W. 
Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 
Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 
Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
Market Street R. R. 
Marquard’s Coffee Shop and Catering Co. 
Purity Chain Stores. 
Q. R. S. Neon Corporation. Ltd., 306 Seventh. 
San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle) 
Tait’s, 24 Ellis. 
} The Mutual Stores Co. 
Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
Traung Label & Litho Co. 
Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 
All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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Angeles, February 23, and in San Francisco, Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Requests Complied With—Communications from 
Marine Engineers No. 9, Operating Engineers No. 
64, Hoisting Engineers No. 59 and Steam Shovel- 
men No. 45, protesting against the proposed char- 
ter amendment as introduced by Pilots and Marine 
Engineers; on motion the request was complied 
with. From the Parker-Wilder Company, manu- 
facturers of Pequot sheets, which are 100 per cent 
union-made, and requesting Council to use its good 
offices in havng the state award its contract for 
brown sheets and pillow cases to this firm. 

Report of Executive Committee—The commit- 
tee organized by electing the following officers: 
Chairman, Edward Vandeleur; vice-chairman, 
John C. Daly; secretary, John A. O’Connell; ser- 
geant-at-arms, P. O’Brien. The rules of order of 
the preceding executive committee were read and 
on motion were adopted for the ensuing year. In 
conformity with previous custom that the Council 
make some suitable present to its retiring officer, 
committee recommends that a committee consist- 
ing of Brothers Vandeleur, O’Connell and John- 
son be appointed to select and purchase a suitable 
present for retiring President Daniel P. Haggerty. 
Other matters referred to committee were re- 
ported on by the secretary and accepted as pro- 
gressive. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Theatrical Federation—Are 
combatting the efforts of a dual organization which 
is undermining conditions of the bona fide unions; 
Embassy Theater is employing members of this 
dual union; please do not patronize. Culinary 
Workers—Have rejected proposal of employers to 
accept a further cut in wages; Foster's, White 
Tavern and Clinton cafeterias are unfair. Garment 
Workers—Requested a demand for their label 
when purchasing shirts, overalls, jeans and other 
working clothes. Milk Drivers—Have had their 
wages reduced as a result of a conference with 
employers; are taking care of their unemployed; 
requested all to have their milk delivered to the 
household from the milk driver; milk delivered 
by driver is the best milk produced anywhere in 
the country; raw milk is unfair. 

Delegate Heidelberg announced that on next 
Thursday in Judge Shortall’s court a hearing will 
be held on the prevailing wage. 

New Business—Moved that the Council declare 
its intention of placing the Embassy Theater on 
the “We Don’t Patronize List.” Motion carried. 
Secretary instructed to send a letter to affiliated 
unions, 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Receipts, $498; expenses, $254.50. 

Council adjourned at 9:30 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S. Members of affiliated unions are urged to 
demand the union label, card and button, also to 
patronize the Municipal Railway whenever pos- 


sible. = ; i @ig, 
Death Removes Capable Official 
Of International Iron Workers 


George McTague, vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers, was stricken by death at a hospital in 
Gilroy on Sunday of this week. His remains 
were brought to this city and funeral services were 
held at St. Vincent de Paul’s Church on Thursday, 
interment being in Holy Cross Cemetery. 

Mr. McTague was driving toward Gilroy with 
his wife when he suffered an attack of heart trou- 
ble, to which he was subject. Mrs. McTague sum- 
moned assistance and he was at once removed to 
the hospital. 

The deceased was widely and favorably known 
in labor circles in the city and state, and his 
passing will be a severe loss to the organization 
of which he was an energetic and capable official. 


FULL CREW LAW VALID 


Judge Clark J. Guild has upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the Nevada full crew law for railroads 
in a decision in which he declared the statute “is 
not arbitrary or unjust exercise of the police power 
of the state,” according to advices from Reno. 

The Nevada law prescribes that on trains con- 
sisting of more than three or less than fifty pas- 
senger or other cars the crew must consist of not 
less than five persons. 

Last October the officials of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company operated two gas-electric 
motored trains on its Wendell branch with a crew 
of four. They contended that four persons com- 
prised a full crew for a gas-electric train, and that 
the Nevada law does not require a fireman on other 
than a train operated by steam. 

“The legislature of our state,” Judge Guild said, 
“left out of the act the motive power by which 
the train is operated, and, in doing so, clearly in- 
dicated that, irrespective of what was used to pull 
the cars or trailers, there was to be a crew of so 
many persons, enumerating them according to the 
number of cars in the train. 

“Until such time as the legislature of Nevada 
sees fit to amend the law I feel it is my duty to 
uphold the same and its constitutionality, and to 
say, without hesitation, that, in my opinion, it is 
not arbitrary or unjust exercise of the police power 
of the state.” 

The judge ordered the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company to pay a fine of $100 on each of the ten 
counts charging violation of the state law. 

3uy union-made goods. Put union men to work. 
a ee 


Local Electricians Will Vote 


On Postponement of Convention 

A special meeting of Local No. 151, Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, has been called to 
vote on a proposal submitted to the membership by 
the executive council of the international organ- 
ization to the effect that “because of the business 
depression and the poor financial condition of the 
local unions and the I. O., the convention due in 
September, 1933, should be postponed to 1935.” 

The special meeting of Local 151 will be held on 
Thursday, February 23. 

The council reveals that the last three conven- 
tions cost the international the following sums: 
Seattle, 1925, $107,803.40; Detroit, 1927, $79,935.30; 
Miami, 1929, $112,372.35. 

As noted heretofore by the Labor Clarion, if the 
membership decides not to hold the 1933 conven- 
tion the officers will continue to serve until their 
successors are elected and qualified. It is also un- 
derstood that when the convention is held it will 
convene at Toronto, Canada. 
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EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


1049 MARKET STCEET 


Friday, February 17, 1933 


Bridge Inauguration 
Will Attract Crowds 


Motor caravans from all parts of California will 
converge at San Francisco Sunday, February 26, 
for the monster Golden Gate bridge ground-break- 
ing celebration. 

Never before in the history of the Pacific Coast 
has a fete of such international importance been 
staged, and the citizens’ committee in charge of 
the event has been deluged with inquiries from all 
parts of the West, including Mexico and British 
Columbia. 

Supervisor William P. Stanton, of San Fran- 
cisco, chairman of the citizens’ committee in charge 
of the fete, declared that it will eclipse anything 
of its character ever attempted in the West, and 
voiced the expectation that San Francisco will open 
her hospitable gates to the greatest throngs of visi- 
tors ever entertained in this hospitable city on 
the day of the celebration. The day’s program, he 
said, will be replete with spectacular events, com- 
mencing with the greatest parade of uniformed 
bodies that the Pacific Coast has ever seen. 

Record-Breaking Parade 

A unique feature of this parade is that it will 
embody more bands and drum corps than any 
parade ever before staged in the United States. 
Virtually every fraternal order and uniformed body 
represented on the Pacific Coast will furnish music, 
and one of the thrills of the day will be a massed 
band at Crissy Field, scene of the celebration, in 
which 1500 sailor musicians from the United States 
fleet will play the national anthem. 

Marching in the parade will be more than 3600 
officers and enlisted men of the fleet, which has 
been ordered to San Francisco especially to par- 
ticipate in the bridge celebration. 

Following a review of the parade by high army 
and navy officers and their staffs, 
taries and other officals, the fete will be opened 
by an invocation by the Most Reverend E. J. 
Hanna, archbishop of San Francisco, and an after- 
noon of spectacular pageantry and thrilling events 
will be under way. 

Governors and Other Dignitaries 

As a preliminary feature of the celebration there 
will be a great public banquet at the Hotel Fair- 
mont Saturday evening, February 25. Plans for 
this feature have been perfected under the super- 
Vision of Supervisor Warren Shannon of San Fran- 
cisco, chairman of the program committee. Guests 
of honor will include visiting foreign dignitaries 
and governors of adjoining states, high army and 
navy officers and their staffs, state, city and county 
officials and officials of the Golden Gate Bridge 
and Highway District. 

Navy airplanes, according to the plans of the 


committee, will trace the outlines of the bridge 
Lo 


visiting digni- 


Efficient Part Time Auditing and Bookkeeping 


MAX A. MULDNER 


Public Accountant 
' 


Phone EXbrook 7265 318 S. F. LABOR TEMPLE 
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HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


Oakland Branch: 501 FRANKLIN ST. Phone LAkeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 COURT ST. 
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Pompeii Macaroni Factory, Inc. 


2987 FOLSOM i. Near 26th, SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone Mission 5744 


NATIONAL GROCERIES 
ADVERTISED TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS TOILETRIES 
SOLD PROVISIONS 
nor MISSION) 523" 9:3,, 
LESS 


WE ALWAYS UNDERSELL 


THE LABOR CLARION 


across the Golden Gate in smoke, while bombs 
will be exploded at the bridgeheads on both sides 


of the gate. 

The first spadeful of earth will be turned by 
President William Filmer of the Golden Gate 
Bridge and Highway District, and the second by 
Chief Engineer Joseph B. Strauss, symbolizing the 
official start of construction. Following the turning 
of the earth the gold spade that will be used is to 
be presented to Mayor Angelo Rossi of San Fran- 
cisco, and will be installed as a permanent exhibit 
in the De Young Memorial Museum at Golden 
Gate Park. 

Other features of the afternoon will be a chorus 
of more than 1000 voices, the unveiling of a beau- 
tiful model of the bridge by engineering students 
of the University of California and Leland Stanford 
University, airplane maneuvers, the placing of a 
memorial plaque, an anvil chorus, in which 100 
bridge workers, supported by the San Francisco 
Municipal Band, will take part, together with a 
pageant of the states and 
events. 


numerous additional 


STOCK FRAUDS IN NEW YORK 

The investing public in New York State lost 
$48,352,465 through the purchase of worthless se- 
curities in 1932, according to Attorney General 
John J. Bennett, Jr., in his annual report to the 
State Bureau of Securities. The loss from stock 
frauds was $11,000,000 less than in 1931. The bu- 
reau was able to force restitution of $1,735,963 
during the year. It investigated 1113 cases, 1522 
persons and firms were enjoined from the further 
sale of securities, 114 receivers were appointed and 
146 criminal prosecutions were instituted. 

> 

Tf all the union men and women in San Fran- 
cisco insisted upon the union label on their pur- 
chases unemployment conditions would be improved 
for union workers. 


MacDonald to Enforce 
Prevailing Wage Law 


Frank C. MacDonald, state labor commissioner, 
announced last week that in a determined drive to 
enforce the prevailing wage rate law on public 
works he has notified the highway division and 
division of architecture at Sacramento that investi- 
gations made by his office disclosed 415 violations 
of this law by contractors and sub-contractors do- 
ing public work, and that he has asked that pen- 
alties totaling $4150 be assessed and held out of the 
payments due on the three jobs involved. These 
new penalties are in addition to the $4220 an- 
nounced by Mr. MacDonald on February 4, 1933, 


and are as follows, according to the announce- 
ment: 


(1) Against Rocca & Caletti of San Rafael, con- 
tractors on the Livingston Bridge, Merced County, 
for failure in 121 instances to pay steelmen, car- 
penters, trouble shooters and piledriver men the 
prevailing rate as set forth in the contract cover- 
ing the job, at $10 per day for each volation—$1210. 

(2) Against William G. & A. Gilmour of San 
Francisco, plastering sub-contractors under R. W. 
Littlefield, contractor erecting Veterans’ Home at 
Yountville, Napa County, for failure in 200 in- 
stances to pay plasterers employed on the job the 
prevailing scale set forth in the contract covering 
the job, at $10 per day for each violation—$2000. 

(3) Against D. McDonald and N. M. Ball of 
Sacramento, contractors engaged in widening the 
Yolo Causeway, in Yolo County, for failure in 
ninety-four instances to pay piledriver men en- 
gaged in capping piles the prevailing scale set forth 
in the contract covering the job, at $10 per day 
for each violation—$940. 
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NOTHING DOES SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE AS YOUR TELEPHONE 
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Can good news reach 


you quickly ane 
easily ? 


IF you are in search 
of a position, or a 
better position, see 
that there’s a tele- 


phone in your home now. 


Be ready whether Opportunity calls you next 
week, or tomorrow morning, or this very day. 


Tue Paciric TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Twelve 
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Embassy Is Unfair to 


Theatrical Unions 


The dual union has made its appearance in San 
Francisco once more in an endeavor of certain 
employers to defeat the aims of the bona fide 
trade unions. This time the Theatrical. Federa- 
tion organizations are the, ones affected. 


The Embassy Theater, formerly Warner 
Brothers’, is reported to have manned its house 
with “members” of a dual organization which 
has invaded various cities of the state but which 
heretofore has given San Francisco a wide berth. 
At the last meeting of the San Francisco Labor 
Council delegates of the Theatrical Alliance an- 
nounced that they were prepared to fight the 
usurping organization to a finish, and had no fear 
of the result. They asked the moral support of the 
organized workers in an attempt to dissuade the 
public from bestowing its patronage upon the un- 
fair Embassy Theater, which in all probability 
will be placed upon the “We Don’t Patronize List” 
at tonight’s meeting of the Labor Council. 

It behooves union members to give their hearty 
support to the efforts of the Theatrical Federation 
to squelch dual unionism in its inception in San 
Francisco. 

Se —_--—__ 


Threatened Break With Employers 
Is Averted by Culinary Crafts 


A threatened strike of union culinary workers 
in San Francisco cafeterias and dairy lunches was 
averted this week when the employers, after sev- 
eral meetings with union representatives, met 
union demands for continuance of existing wage 
scales. The employers had proposed a 10 per cent 


cut. The unions previously had accepted two 5 
per cent reductions. 

The four unions involved were the Waiters, 
Waitresses, Cooks and Miscellaneous restaurant 
workers. 

-—~ ———___ @___- —__ — 
JOHN IS ON THE SICK LIST 

John A. O’Connell, secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, has been confined to his room 
this week with a severe attack of the prevalent 
influenza. His condition is said to be improving, 
but his physician has ordered him to take no 
chances. So it is possible he may not be present 
at the Council meeting tonight. His many friends 
and associates are wishing him a speedy recovery. 

—_-_—_—__— @ --— -——_— 

A careful reading of the public prints reveals 
this great truth: An eminent investment banker is 
a man who can tell you whether to give the money 
to Insull or to Kreuger—‘‘The New Yorker.” 


GOVERNMENT .EMPLOYEES 


Those who believe the backing of the American 
Federation of Labor is essential in properly safe- 
guarding the interests of government workers are 
jubilant over the auspicious launching of a lodge 
of the newly organized American Federation of 
Government Employees, which took place with 
elaborate ceremony at Tamalpais Hall, Native 
Sons’ building, last evening. 

It had been hoped that the charter of the new 
lodge would be presented by John O’Connell, 
secretary of the San Francisco Labor Council, but 
because of his indisposition it was impossible for 
him to be present. 

“We hope for a very fine relatonship between 
the lodge and all labor activities in San Francisco 
and the state,” said James B. Burns, president of 
the new organization. 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 


eee December 31st, 1932 


United States and Other Bonds, 
(value $64,171,686.00) on books at. 
Loans on Real Estate. 


Cash 


Liabilities— 
Due Depositors... 


were as follows: 


MISSION BRANCH 

PARK-PRESIDO BRANCH 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH _ 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH ~~ 


THE SAN FRANCISCO B 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 
One of the Oldest Banks in California, the Assets of which have 
never been increased by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


..$ 61,081,697.82 


-- 73,596,959.27 
a 1,278,738.75 


pescies 1.00 


The following additional statement may be of interest to the Depositors of the Bank: 
The Earnings of the Bank for the entire Fiscal Year ending December 31st, 1932 


Income _____ $7,564,580.66 
Expenses and Taxes — 906,735.60 
Net Profits. —...$6,657,845.06 


The above does not include Interest due on Loans but not yet collected 


Mission and 21st Streets 
Clement Street and 7th Ave. 
...... Haight and Belvedere Streets 
‘West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Dividends on Deposits as declared quarterly by the Board 
of Directors, are Computed Monthly and Compounded 
Quarterly,and may be withdrawn quarterly. 


ANK 


TRUST 


1.00 


1.00 
21,507,228.09 
$157,464,626.93 


$151,114,626.93 
1,000,000.00 
5,350,000.00 


---$157,464,626.93 


FOOD SHOI 


FIFTH near MARKET STREET 


Further Wage Cutting» 
By Bridge Companies 


Wage cuts in the steel industry continue, ac- 
cording to New York advices. The latest cuts were 
made by the American Bridge Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the great and wealthy United States 
Steel Corporation, and the McClintic-Marshall 
Company, a subsidiary of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. 

The American Bridge Company has reduced 
wages in some of its plants 25 per cent, while the 
McClintic-Marshall Company has lowered pay 
from 20 to 25 per cent. Both companies are in the 
fabricating end of the industry and do not produce 
raw steel. 

Spokesmen of the two companies “explained” 
that the wage rates in the fabricating plants fluc- 
tuate in order to meet competitive bases of costs 
in the various districts. In most cases the initial 
reductions were made by smaller fabricators in the 
same field, it was said. 

Eugene G. Grace, president of the Bethlehem 
company, declared that the reduction by McClintic- 
Marshall was an isolated case. 


DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


40 DIED_PRINT 
<TRADES (NON COUNCIC 
aiFRANCISCO 
ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTOENGRAVING 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your ' 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 
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